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The Graduate’s Song. 


In the morning of life, in the sunlight of youth, 
When no care, when Do sorrow was near, 

‘The germs of affection and love first sprang forth, 
In the hearts which we now hold so dear. 

By forbearance and sympathy t2nder and true, 
By kindness and gentleness shown, 

‘This germ in our hearts was enlivened anew, 
Till its blossoms around us were thrown. 


‘The suns of three summers, with ardor and warmth, 
This plant of our love have imbued ; 

‘The frosts of three winters, their winds and their storms, 
Its vigor and strength have renewed. 

“May it cheer by its flowers the kind teachers and friends, 
"Neath whose fostering care it has grown; 

And repay by its fruits their lohg labor and toil, 
O’er the seed which they’ve carefully >own. 


Though removed from the spot it was wont to adorn, 
May it flourirh and bloom as befere ; 
May we still taste its fruits, still rejoice in its shade, 
In the future the same as of yore : 
When life's battle is o’er, when we've passed through its strife, 
And we, now so youthful and brave, 
Are laid to our rest, may its shade still anrround, 
And its flowers sweet bloom o’er the grave, 
—Miss M. H. Hioxs. 
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The Graduates Farewell. 


How ead mid the sunshine that gladdens this scene, 
Comes the thought that"to-day we must part ; 

That the bond which affection has ever kept green, 
Must be severed to-day in the heart ; 

That we meet in this home of our childhood on more, 
As we lovingly meet to the last ; 

That we never again on this time-bounded shore, 
May unite in the songs of the past. 


But fondly our thoughts will return to the spot, 
On the wings of remembrance borne up; 
And our hearts shall rejoice, while we cherish the lot, 
That permits us to drink of this cup. 
Then farewell to our school, and farewell to the friends, 
Who have lighted our pathway with love; 
Though to-day we must part, yet our prayers will ascend, 
That our school be united above. 
—W. T. Apams, 
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Por the New Your Scnoor Journat. 


Days in My School. 


NO. V. 

Once more the close of a school day’s work had brought 
thoughts of peace and rest. I took up my dinner basket, 
for it was an edict of the school board that teachers should 
remain at the school house during all intermissions—a warm 
dinner, that wonderful supporter of human weariness, blues, 
ete., being considered of no necessity for a teacher, she be- 
ing supposed to be eo exalted by the love and poetry of her 
profession that food is only an adjunct, not a meaus to ber 
happiness, and that life is as well supported upon “ kobl 
slau,” dried apple rauce, and salt rising bread, and upon the 
most exhilarating of Frenchly-cooked dainties. 

My landlady knew little of the wants of the flesh. Did [ 
wish for a good warm supper after my day’s cold fast? In- 
variably did I feast upon salt-rising bread, tea and dried ap 
ple sauce. So exhauste:} bad I become with this method of 
restoring worn-out muscles and tired nerves that I ventur- 
ed to inquire one day as to the price of salt, and for several 
weeks past I bad prayed nightly for the destruction of the 
apple crop, either by fire, famine, pestilence, a sword,—I 
cared little which. 

I took up my basket, but again I thought of my day’s la- 
bor. Had Johnny been more troublesome than usual ? Had 
my thorn in the flesh—hardly possessed of a “ spirit of evil” 
—and yet so mischievous withal that scarcely could the 
grace of a Gabriel carry ove through the day’s pranks with- 
out several hand-to-hand conflicts, in which to be victori - 
ous, a pretty large amount of physical strength and mental 





acumen are necessary. Scarcely had a day passed since the 
commencement of my school without a seiious encounter 
either with German stolility and dc ggedness, Irish cunnirg 
or Yankee ingenuity, for as many nations as seemed to cen- 
ter themselves within the four walls of my kingdom, a good- 
ly number of my own countrymen were intermingled, and 
these were not always, I regret to eay, the most tractable 
pupils, Even now, my arms ached with the tussles of the 
day? My hair was in disorder, my apron strings were torn 
into figments (I had rolled it up, and put it into the bottom 
of my dinner basket,) my dress had received a rent in the 
skirt—my best, alpaca, which I had worked so hard to get 
out of as few dollars and breadths of cloth as possible— 
pieceing the under-skirt in the back breodths and sewing on 
it late at night, much to the detriment of my eyes, in order 
to save (ressmakers’ bills and my poor pocket book ! 

At different times I had ventured to complain to my di 
rector of the peculiar state of affairs in my school, but he 
would look, at me as if he really entertained some doubts of 
my sanity.” It was impossible that the school could be so 
very disorderly,” he would say. “The previous teacher 
bad been a very fine disciplinarian—a graduate of the Al- 
bany Normal School—it was impossible; there must bea 
fault somewhere, and in lieu of the contempt, the shrug and 
the wink, my heart would go down into the bottom of my 
shoes and remain therein an unmistakable state of collapse ! 
It mattered little what were my opinions of school, school 
order, school discipline, ete My predecessor had been a 
“ graduate of the Albany Normal School,” and my opinion 
was nothing. My battles must be fought without help and 
assistance, even though my hair be exhumed by the roots 
and my clothing torn into the finest shreds. Henceforth, I 
pray that my lot may not be cast where Albany normal 
teachers have rested the sole of their foot. Although no 
doubt they are very superior teachers, I would prefera 
greater distance ! 

Iam thankful that I am not an Albany normal graduate, 
Isaid, and taking up my basket, with my silk avron in the 
bottom, I walked homewards. SARAH STERLING. 
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For the New Yorx ScHoot Jourwar. 


The Spelling Lesson. 


BY D. D. 

In some schools the book is not used by the scholar—only 
the teacher has one; he dictates the words (at the close of 
the day, generally) and the pupils copy them in blank 
books, kept for this purpose, and at examinations words are 
selected fromthese. It isa good plan to take, say five 
words from esch lesson—reading, geography, arithmetic, 
and history—making in the course of the school-year 4,000 
words learned. These twenty wordsaday the teacher 
should insist upon having learned. At the end of the week, 
run over the list in a spelling match, and once a month 
give a written examination The following is a good way 
to interest your scholars in the lesson, give change, and be 
of practical benefit. 

Once a week—by the way, choose some day when your 
pupils are tired out with the wearisome routine of studies 
—take some very common subjects, the kitchen for in- 
stance and Jet them either write or spell all the artieles per- 
taining to it. When you give out wood, or coal, ask for the 
Gifferent kinds. You give out knife, then ask for the plural 
of it; shelf, beef, spoonfal, etc. 

Another time give them the names of animals to write, 
dividing them under these heads: bipeds, quadrupeds, do- 
mestic, wild, carnivorous. Talk with them about their 
habits; let them ask you questions, but be sure and post 
yourself up on the subject before hand. If they are boys, 
this exercise will greatly delight them. 

It is very hard for scholars to remember the spelling of 





words which contain the dipthongs ei or ie. Show them 
that c precedes immediately the dipthong ¢i, but seldom to 
ie. Examples: receive, deceive, perceive, conceive; and 
believe, relieve, retrieve, reprieve, aggrieve, besiege, pierce, 
Let your pupils write, every now and then, short sen- 
tences or a little story bringing in and correctly using every 
word in the lesson. Teo, or at farthest, twenty words will 
be found sufficient for one exercise. Each word suggests an 
idea ; thoughts follow ; to make sentences of these thoughts 
is the lesson set the learner; and to assist and encourage 
him is the business of the instructor. It is not what we 
bave seen or heard, but that we can tell what we know. 
Encourage the use of the dictionary. Let the pupil de- 
termine from its pages the pronunciation and meaning when 
they are in doubt; they will remember it longer. 
v4 


Injudicious Assitance. 





ONE great lesson of life is application, and one great aim 
of school education is lost when the process of acquiring 
knowledge is simplified too much. The child who learns, 
and the younger the better, by earnest and continuous 
practice to test his own mental power over his puzzling di- 
vision, and perseveres until he conquers, wil] make a more 
efficient man than the boy who runs to his teacher with 
every vexed question, sure of being answered, because i: is 
his instructor’s business to teach him. 

But, says the teacher, I may #8 well tell him how many 
times twelve goes into eighty-seven; he can look in the 
table and see, and it saves time. That is the point where I 
do not agree; it is not saving time ; better send him to the 
table than make it so easy. If he is ten minutes finding 
out by his own wits, he will remember ten, no a hundred 
times better than by your telling him, Another child asks, 
What does such a word mean? and the teacher replies. 
Far better would it be for the child to send him to the dic- 
tionary, and let him hunt up every word in the definition 
he does not understand; he will never forget that word or 
its meaning again. A friend asks, How can a child find a 
word in the dictionary he may not know how to spell? 
Help him for the beginning; but if he is taught to think 
for himself, he will soon learn from the sound of letters 
enough to bring him to the page, where be can glance down 
till he finds it, and in the future he will remember also the 
spelling of that word. I grant it is more work than to ask 
somebody, buat it is time saved in the end. 

After a child has reached an age to read clearly and un- 
derstandingly to himself, do not, in the form of teacher, 
usurp the place of books. Do not let a child look upon 
you as a working dictionary or encyclopedia; it may be a 
great compliment to you, but it is a greater injury to him, 
Simply let your work be to guide him in ‘is application. 
Give him # text-book, and not the skim-milk one, if you 
please, but one you know has something in it worth his 
studying, and then watch carefully the result of his labor. 
Keep silent while he tells you what he has learned from 
his lesson. Do not ask him if so-and-so is so, and let him 
answer yes or no. By the questions he wil! ask and answer 
himself, you can easily note if he has touched the essence 
of the subject, or if he is only an expert little parrot ; then 
let your few words of condensed recapitulation be just to 
the point in hand, actirg as the nut to hold forever that one 
screw of truth in his brain. 

If you were teaching a little girl to sew a seam, would 
you commence by letting her, with a dozen more or less of 
coarse stitches, run from beginning to end, to get a general 
idea of sewing, and the length of her seam, and then go 
over and over ‘he distance with finer stitches at each repeti- 
tion? Yet that is something like the method by which the 
children are taught. In the first school year, if the little 
heads get the idea that the world is round, and three fourths 
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water to one-fourth land, and a few general definivions of 
the divisions of land and water, they bave made sufficient 
progress; in brief, they have run over the seam, have gain- 
ed a gencral idea that geography teaches about the earth’s 
surface, and that it is a wonderfully long journey, this one 
around the world. The next year they will bave the 
stitches a trifle closer. 

Experience shows that scholars, accustomed to having 
their work simplified, when they meet with a hard lessen to 
be mastered, cannot rise equal to the emergency, and the 
teacher divides and subdivides, explains and re-explains, 
smoothing out and thinning down, until he gets the truths 
down to a level of their brain, instead of raising them up 
to the work. 

TLus they gooutfrom the school, which at its highest 
degaee is but a commencement, entering into the world’s 
practical laboratory, where active life shall bitterly test 
their powers of application and perseverance. 

Men and women need the accumulation of the childhood 
energies, need all the discipline and training for close, 





ing up pictures to illustrate any part of the subject, or con- 
densing a bit of history or story. While I am on this point, 
let me make one suggestion which I have found most valu- 
able in my school-room, and ‘hat is a scrap-book. made of 
clippings from newspapers'‘and magazines. Items are to be 
found in every one I take up, on all manner of subjects con- 
nected with the different countries of the world, many of 
which are awakening to progrese and liberty from the sleep 
ot centuries, items which are to be found in no school-book, 
nor indeed in any book, which belp both teacher and chil- 
dren to feel that the world is alive, and that the country 
and people they are studying of in some far-off land are 
very real, having their interests very closely interwoven 
with our own. 

My scrap book tells of sleepy Turkey waking up to the 
necessities of railroads and the advantages she will gain 
therefrom ; of wonderful descriptions of the Mount Cenis 
Tunnel that no text-book has room for; of the visit of the 
Shah, so romantic in its details,and yet seemingly so im- 
portant in the new opening of the East to Western civiliza- 


sharp thought, when they come to make the grand experi- | tion ; of Chinese coal-fields and Canadian salt desposit ; of 


ment of their own living successful, 

There are always two sides to a question ; 
much from the other side, and noting some of the evil ef- 
fects in the great improvemens for saving time and brain 
labor in the teaching of children, {I felt, in justice to the 
question, I might say a word about injudicious assistance, 
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How to Study Geography. 





Some speak of Geography asadry study that must be 
carried on, others depreciate it as worthless, a mere taxing 
of the memory to carry statistics for examination days, but 
of no real value; others ask to have it banished from the 
school room, thinking it a waste of time. As many chil- 
dren have still to spend much time over it before it is ban- 
ished altogether 98 a study, I would like to suggest one or 
two ways in which it might be made less of a dry and bar- 
ren lesson, and so gain some practical advantage from it 
while yet it is suffered to remain. I do not mean to speak 


but hearing so | 
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African adventure and discovery, and a strange journey 
through the heart of Asia; of Arabian deserts and curious 
eastern cities ; of the freeing of slaves in Brazil; and of the 
opening light in Japan. It has stories of life in Lapland, 
Siberia, Borneo and China ; it contains pictures of remark- 
able trees of different lands, and a real grey silky leaf from 
a South African forest. It speaks of Amadeus’ abdication, 
and the royal progrese and coronation of the Scandinavian 
monarch, King Oscar. It describes a late funeral of an In- 
dian Prince; and the Russian Ice Palace: fetes in Turkey, 
and wonders of South America. So it interweaves interest 
of to-day with every land and nation we touch upon in our 
geography lessou, and makes the children understand their 
reality and life. 

But to go back to the lesson itself. It begins with the 
few thoroughly studied questions, answered promptly, be- 
cause they are so few and have been no burden to remem- 
ber; then comes, sometimes a description of the people who 
live in the country of the day’s lesson, their manners, cus- 


from mere theory, as to how it might be nade more pleas- | toms, occupations, interests, or some interesting iiem of the 


ant and profitable, but from actual experience in my own 
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country itself, its scenery, or some great natural curiosity ; 


school-room, where the geography lesson is one of the most | after these a journey in imagination tu test the knowledge 
spirited and interesting of the week, because, having suffer- | conveyed in these items and their familiarity with the coun- 
ed from its dry details during my own school-days, I deter-;| try, or perhaps instead some questions on the last day’s 


mined that my scholars should not suffer in the same way. | narrative. 


When we take journeys, the starting place and 


As I have been feeling my way gradually and making ex- | destination are given and then the pupil travels in the mode 


periments in teaching it with that view betore me, perhaps 
some of my young fellow-workers may find ove or two hints 
of advantage. 

First, I have a set of Physical Outline Maps, besides the 
regular Atlas, dhe of which I bang on the wall during the 
recitation, for when once the pupils understand the distinct 
coloring, they are of the greatest aid in forming the idea of 
the physical characteristics of a country. Take, for exam- 
ple, the continent of Europe, Instead of being obliged to 
commit to memory that is low in the north and east, moun- 
tainous in the centre, south and west, a fact soon forgotten, 
they see by a glance at the map just where all the lowlands 
lie, by the distinct green color; just where the table lands 
begin to rise, by the buff; where the mountains are high, 
by the deep shading ; and the line of. white distinctly traces 
the snow covered Alps. It fastens itself on the memory as 
no mere learning can fix it there, and the mind's eye always 
sees it so afterwards. Then I follow Guyot’s general idea, 
given in his “Earth and Man,” of comparing the chief 
characteristics of the different continents; how iu the New 
World the principal mountain ranges extend from north to 
south, the subordinate ones, from east to west, and how it 
is reversed in the Old World, and then 1 let them point out 
and compare for themselves, the Rocky Mountains with the 
Alps, Balkan, Caucasus, Pyrenees, and the Mountains ot the 
Appalachian System with the Apennines, ranges of France, 
Russia, Scandinavia, &c., then glancing at the other contin- 
ents to verify the principle, they easily find the idea from in- 
terest in the fact. Still following this plan, 1 let them com- 
pare the indentations of coast with the evenflowing outlines 
of Africa, or South America, and tell them of the nations of 
sailors and merchauts that have naturally grown from this 
fact. No child can fail to be interested in tales of adven- 
ture and discovery, in the brave Sea Kings’ daring ; in the 
ancient Venetians, rich in trade; tales of Holland and Eng- 
land’s naval battles; the inland seas, gulfs and bays will be 
no mere names to them, no dry statistics, but will be peo- 
pled by and associated with adventurous, brave, enduring 
men, and live long in the memory. 

When some such general plan is carried out in regard to 
al] the natural features of a continent, then the details fol- 
low. I give a very short lesson, to be studied at home, on 
one country alone, but my pupils know that is not all when 
they come to recite, forI spend much more time preparing 
the lesson than they do, gleaning points of interest from 
books of travel, magazine articles, and encyclopeedia, hunt— 





oi conveyance used by the inhabitants. Either she sails 
through bay or sea, river or lake, passes capes, islands, 
through straits, creeps along the coast or sees only moun- 
tain tops in the distance, and arrives at last at her port; or 
she climbs mountains, crosses rivers and villeys, stops at 
cities and towns, every one connected with some great or 
local interest, describing the scenery and mentioning the 
occupations of the inhabitants, or any special production or 
peculiarity of custom. 

Sometimes when each country has been thus traversed, 
we all start together over the whole continent, with the 
purpose of furnishing our wardrobes, libraries, pantries, or 
general household, and stop in every country or city, where 
we can find the article of which we are in search. Some- 
times we enter the domestic life of those whose manners 
are very different from our own. Sometimes we all go into 
far northern countries and see strange sights, like the pro— 
gress of glaciers and the birth of icebergs in the Norway 
fiords, or the Geysers of Iceland ; come to port in such odd 
towns as Hammerfest or Archangle ; or visit the tea-loving 
women of the Shetland Isles, and see them knit while their 
husbands are away fishing; or look on at the ceremony of 
the Bridal of the Gulf of Venice; or trace again the roman- 
tic journey of the Lionhearted Richard. ° 

No journey can be taken without a host of associations to 
make it interesting and chain the memory tothe places 
visited. Even the productions, imports and exports, will be 
remembered if some reason is given for it. That Southern 
Russia exports bides and tallow will interest no child, but 
describe to them those great bare plains over which the 
wind sweeps with such fary as to roll the dry grass in great 
balls ever its vast extent, and the drifting snow holds sway 
in winter, but during the brief summer months the wander- 
ing tribes roam with their great herds of cattle, and the 
children will always associate the two things together. Or 
tell them that England produces both iron and coal, while 
Norway yields only iron, and such a bare fact will soon 
pass from the memory: but tell them that England has 
grown wealthy because her iron can be worked so readily 
with coal-beds close at hand, while poor Norway has to 
send her ships over the rough North Sea to gain the covet- 
ed treasure, without which her richer iron mines lie almost 
useless, any intelligent child will easily fix upon such a fact 
and retain it, which classes of facts are not of much value in 
themselves as that they help the reasoning powers and the 
habits of observation. 


; 





It takes a long time to study a map in this way and one 
cannot “ go through” a geography in a term or two, bat 
it seems to me worth while to devote a longer time to one 
continent, and leave an impression of its being a real part 
of the same world in which they themselves live, with just 
as real people, with interests like their own, than to hurry 
through a book giving a list of facts which they will prob- 
ably soon soon forget, or have wiped out by some greater 
interest that presents itself. It also excites in them a desire 
for books of travel and a more extended knowledge of the 
world than they can gaiu in any other way.—- Canada 
Journal of Lducation. 
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Defects in An-rican Schools. 





There is another and far w:aver defect in the organiza- 
tion of American schools. The theury of the system is very 
simple. Let there be a hierarchy of schools—primary, 
grammar, high ; let the course of instruction be so arranged 
that the highest class in the primary shal] be a grade below 
the lowest in the high ; and let the ‘‘ graduating” class in 
the high schools be a grade below the junior classes in the 
college and universities. On paper this scheme is admira- 
ble. It looks like the fulfillment of the dreams of those 
enthusiastic educationists among ourse)ves who insist that 
when « child enters an infant school he should have his 
foot on the lowest rung of a ladder by which he may 
ascend to a fellowship at Trinity or Balliol. But the whole 
scheme of education for boys over ten years of age who 
are to go to a university ought to be different from that 
which is intended for those who are to leave school at four- 
teen or fifteen. Boys destined for the university should be- 
gin some subjects at eleven or twelve which it would be 
waste of time for them to touch if their education had to 
close in the course of two or three years. On the other 
hand boys who are to go into business as soon as their ele- 
mentary education is finished should be taught some things 
in a popular and unscientific way, which boys who are go- 
ing to the university must be taught more thoroughly. The 
“ primary” instruction of both gets of children may be car- 
ried on together; but from the time that they are ten or 
eleven a special training is necessary for those who are to 
enjoy the advantages of a university, The Borton Board 
has made a successtul attempt to solve this difficulty. The 
Latin School receives pupils at nine years of age, with quali- 
fications about equivalent to the requirements of the low- 
est grade in the grammar schools. Its full course covers 
eight years. I believe that there is no other city in the 
United States which has a public high schoo] that receives 
children at so early an age, The great want of America is 
a set of schools corresponding to the Shrewsbury Grammar 
School, King Edward’s School in Birmingham, and the 
City of London School. The Boston Latin Schocl is a bold 
and admirable attempt to supply this want, but it has had 
to encounter serious opposition. “ Well-meaniag ignor- 
ance,” says Mr. Philbrick in his frank way, “has frequently 
tried to abolish this feature of the system, and has two or 
three times partially succeeded, greatly to the injury of the 
school.” In the absence of free common schools of this 
kind elsewhere, wealthy parents who intend their boys to 
have a university education send them either to private 
schools or to endowed ‘‘academies,” some of which have a 
very high character.— Nineteenth Century. 





Hints to a Teacher. 





BE careful of the manners of your pupils. Some of them 
probably come from rude, coarse homes, where they have 
no training, and all they will ever receive must come from 
you. Require them to be polite to each other, as well as to 
you, and they will in time learn to be ashamed of coarseness 
and rudeness. It will take time and patience, but if some 
of these neglected ones shall learn from you to be gentle 
mannered respecting themselves and others, you will be re- 
paid. Do not neglect or despairof the most unpromising 
material, for you can never know what treasures may be 
hidden beneath a coarse, uncouth exterior. As much as 
possible infuse your own individuality into the school, If 
you are teaching geography tell the children something you 
bave known or read yourself about those countries. They 
will be far more interested in it than in anything the book 
can tellthem. Vitalize all the knowledge you impart. Do 
not confine yourself to any one method or routine, but try to 
make a variety ; and when they tire of one way, and their 
attention flags, try something else. Invent methods of your 
own. I donot claim that those which I have suggested are 
the best possible, but they are a few among many good ones 
and may help you till your experience teaches you better 


ones. 

Finally, my young friend, you will find teaching no flow- 
ery path, but it is one of the paths which, if rightly follow- 
ed, leads upward. In this humble position, you may be 
moulding the minds which shall mouid the next generation 
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The responsibility is a weighty one, and should not be light- 
ly undertaken. Be patient and gentle, but ever firm; gov- 
ern yourself first and most strictly of all ; seek not popular- 
ity, but the highest good of your pupils; and in time you 
shall gather sheaves which you will not be ashame? to lay 
at the Master’s feet. If you wish above all for fame or re- 
ward or even appreciation, you are in the wrong position ; 
but if you wish to be useful and helpful to your generation 
you can find no better place, and may say with the poet : 

“ Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 

Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 

Shall pass on to ages—all about me forgotten 

Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have done.” 

N. E. Journal of Education. 





Educational Sympathy. 


Asa garden requires the vigilanec and attention of the 
tiller to prevent the weeds from springing up and destroy- 
ing its various products, so does the education of children 
require the constant vigilance and skill of the teacher, lest 
the fascinations of vicious and corrupt principles get a foot- 
hold on the verdant and susceptible soil of his youthful 
charge. But this unceasing care is not without its pleas- 
ures and its high mental enjoyment. It is certainly a de- 
lightful task to watch the openings of the budding mind; 
to develop, control and direct youthful aspirations in wis- 
dom’s ways. No one can, however, perform those moment- 
ous duties, without, at times, having all the higher powers 
of the soul called into active play. Patience, perchance 
judgment, and keen accurate discernment will all fail un- 
less the possessor is in the daily habit of asking wisdom 
from on high. He must be governed by an unbending im- 
partiality and an abiding sense of Christian duty. The glee 
and innocent sportful enjoyment of youth must be fostered, 
while uncouth manners, rough and vitiating amusements 
sre duly checked. Love and respect for the teacher should 
at ali times secure the most implicit obedience, instead of 
fear and brute force. Children are close observers of char- 
acter, and this truth should be indelibly impressed on the 
minds of all, that counsel is of no avail if the example of 
the counselor does not correspond. It is in vain for the 
teacher to inculcate principles of compassion and kindness 
to the unfortunate if he exhibits in his conduct the contrary. 
The following narrative ot sorrow and truth is from the 
pen of an aged Educatof. 

“Many years ago, when I attended school; there was a 
boy named George. His father was a poor, drinkirg man, 
and the unfortunate boy had to suffer in consequence, 
George came to school habited in ragged garments—but 
they were the best he had; he was rough and uncouth in 
his mauners,for he had been brought up in this manner; he 
was very ignorant, he had never had an opportunity for 
education: 

Season after season, poor George occupied the same seat 
in the school-room—it was a back corner—there he thumb- 
ed his tattered primer. The ragged condition of his garb 
gave a homely cast to his whole appearance, and what of 
intelligence there might have been in his countenance, was 
clouded by the “outer covering.” He seldom played with 
the other children, for they seemed to shun him; but when 
he did, for a while, joined with them in their sports, he was 
so rough that he was soon shoved off out of the way. 

The teacher passed the poor boy coldly in the street, 
while other boys in better garbs, were noticed, In the 
school, young Henry was coldly treated. The teacher neg- 
lected him, and then he was called an “idle blockhead,” 
because he did not learn. The boy received no incentive to 
study, and consequently he was most of the time idle, and 
idleness begat a disposition to while away the time in mis- 
chief. For this he was whipped, and the more idle and 
careless he became. He knew that he was neglected by 
the teacher, simply because he was poor and ragged, and 
with a sort of sullen indifference, sharpened at times by 
feelings of bitterness, he plodded on his dark, thankless 
way. 

Thus matters went on for several years. Most of the 
scholars who were of George’s age, had passed on to the 
higher branches of study, while he, poor fellow, still spelled 
out words of one or two syllables, and still kept his distant 
seat in the corner. His father bad sunk lower in the pit of 
inebriation, and the unfortunate boy was more wretched 
than ever. 

The look of clownish indifference which had marked his 
countenance, was now giving way toa shade of unhappy 
thoughts and feelings, and it was evident that the great 
turning point of his life from which the fate of after years 
must take its caste. : 

At thistime a man of the name of Kelly took charge of 
the school. He was an old teacher,a careful observer of 
human nature, aada really good man. Long years of 
guardiansbip over wild youths had given him a blaff, au- 
thoritative way, and in his discipline he was strict and un- 





wavering. ‘ 

The first day he passed at the teacher’s desk of our school, 
was mostly devoted to watching the movements of the 
scholars, and studying the dispositions with which he had 
todeal. Upon Geo-ge Henry his eyes rested with a keen, 
searching glance, but evidently made little of him during 
the first day; but on the second day he did more. 

It was during the afternoon of the second day that Mr. 
Kelly observed young Henry engaged in impaling flies up- 
on the point of a large pin. He went to the boy’s seat, and, 
after reprimanding him for his idleness, he took up the 
dirty tattered primer from his desk. 

“ Have you ever learned more than is in this book ?” ask- 
ed the teacher. 

“ No, sir,” drawled George. 

‘How long have you attended school ?” 

“I don’t know, sir. It’s ever since [ can remember.” 

“Then you must be an idle, reckless boy,” said the teach 
er, with much severity. ‘Do you realize how many years 
you have thrown away? Doyou know much you have 
lost? What sort of a man do you intend making, in this 
way? One of these days you will be too old to go to school, 
and then, while your companions are seeking some honor- 
able employment, you will be good for nothing. Have you 
parents?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the boy, in a hoarse, subdued voice. 

“And do they wish you to grow up an ignorant, worth- 
less man?” 

The boy had hung down his head and was silent; but 
Mr. Kelly saw two great tears roll down his cheeks. Inan 
instant the teacher saw that he had something besides an 
idle stubborn mind, to deal with in the ragged scholar be- 
fore him. He laid his hand on the boy’s head, and in akind 
tone he said. 

“T wish you to stop after school is dismissed. Do not be 
afraid, for I wish to assist you if I can.” 

George looked wonderingly into the master’s face, for 
there was something in the tone of the voice which fel] up- 
on ear that sounded strangely to him, and he thought, too, 
as he looked around, that the rest of the scholars regarded 
him with kinder countenances than usual. A dim thought 
broke in upon his mind, that from some cause, he was go- 
ing to be happier than before. 

After the school was dismissed, George Henry remained 
in his seat till the teacher ca'led him to his desk. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Kelly, “I wish to know why it is that 
you have never learned any more. You look bright, and 
you look as though you might make a smart man. why is 
it that I find you so ignorant?” 

‘** Because no one ever helps me,” replied the boy. 
body cares for me, air, for I am poor.” 

By degrees the kind-hearted teacher got the poor boy’s 
whole history, and while generous tears bedewed his eyes, 
he said. 

* You have been wrongly treated, George; very wrong- 
ly ; but there is yet time for redemption. If I will to teach 
you, will you try to learn?” 

“ Yes—oh, yes,” quickly uttered the boy ‘n earnest tones. 

“ Yes—I should love to learn. I don’t want to be a bad 
boy,” he fellingly added, while his countenance glowed 
with anwonted animation. 

Mr. Kelly promised to purchase books for the boy as fast 
as he could learn to read them, and when George Henry 
left the school room his face was wet with tears. We schol- 
ars who had remained in the entry, saw him come out, our 
hearts were warmed towards him Wespoke kindly to him, 
and walked with him to his house, but his heart was too 
full for utterance. ‘ 

On the next day, George Henry commenced studying in 
good earnest, and the teacher helped him faithfully. Never 
did I see a change so radiant and sudden as that which took 
place in the habits of the poor boy. 

As soon asthe teacher treated him with kindness and 
respect, the scholars followed the example, and the result 
was, they found in the unfortunate youth one of the most 
noble-hearted, generous, accommodating, and truthfn! play- 
mates. 

Long years have passed since those schoolboy days 
George Henry has become a man of middle age, and in all 
the country there is not a man more beloved and respected, 
the result of one teacher having done his duty. 

You who are school-teachers, remember the responsibility 
that devolves upon you. In this country of free schools 
there should be no distinction between classes. Al] are 
alike entitled to your care and counsel, and the more weak 
the child, the more earnest should be your endeavors to lift 
up and enoble the divine spark within. 


“ No- 





Rev. J. W. Locks, D.D., President of McKendree College, 
has resigned, to take effect on the 18th proximo. Much re- 
gret is expressed by faculty, Trustees and people. Cause, 
impaired health. 








ILLINOIs.—We have before us an interesting letter from 
Mr. Webb, principal of the school in Englewood, on the sub- 
ject of teaching Rapid Writingy He began in November 
last and gave half an hour a day to the method of Tachy- 
gravhy ; the class numbers twenty-three members. They 
now write at the rate of sixty to ninety words rer minute ; 
the average age is 124¢ years. An exhibition was given 
last Tuesday to show the proficiency of the class, and from 
the local paper we learn that the audience was requested to 
name the page from which dictation should be made. The 
scholars displayed unusual abilities, all, we apprehend, be- 
cause they have an unusual teacher. They demonstrated 
that brief writing can be mastered by the pupils of the 
schools, and this we deem of much importance. We append 
the programme : 

Song by class, “ Crossing the Grand Sierras.” Declama- 
tion by Elmore Ross, “ Culture the result oflabor.” Class 
drill, fifty words per minute. Declamation by Walter Gib- 
bons, ‘‘ Katrina likes me pooty well,” Recitation by Mr. F. 
Hastings, ‘‘ The Maniac.” By Miss Jessie Patton,“ Fall of 
Pemberton Mill.” Class drill, sixty words per minute. Read- 
ing by Annie Bligh, “ How we hunted a mouse.” Duett by 
Eva Bechtol and E. Steck, “ Gipsey Countess” Recitation by 
Aggie Keating, “ Our little girl.” Class drill, seventy words 
per minute. Declamation by Chas. Allyn, “ California auc- 
tioneers.” Reading by Lena Elmstrom, “ The gambler’s 
wife” Declamation by T. Maguire, “ Paddy’s excelsior.” 
Recitation by Miss Patton, “ Old time religion.” Class drill, 
eighty eight words per minute. Reading by Annie Swift, 
“ Death of little Jim.” 

QEEENS CountTy.—The Queens County Teachers’ Inati- 
tute was held in the Flushing High School building, Flush- 
ing, JL. I., commencing May 20 and ending on the 24th, 
Profs. F. P. Lantry and C. 'T. Barnes were the conductors. 
They are earnest workers, and imparted much valuable 
instruction. They dealt wholly with the “ methods” of 
teaching, presenting them ina very simple and interesting 
manner, and the teacher who puts them into practice will 
assuredly become a successful one. One of the most im- 
portant subjects presentod by Prof. Lantry was “School 
Hygiene” which he treated under five general heade, name- 
ly: Position, Exercise, Temperature, Light and Ventila- 
tion. It is sad to think that this subject receives so little, 
if any attention by the major portion of teachers, especially 
in the rural districts. It is hoped that every teacher who 
heard the Protessor will carefully follow his instructions 
upon the subject. 

Prof. Barnes presented a very excellent method for “ ana- 
lyzing and parsing” a sentence, which if tollowed will 
make grammar as pleasing a study as any other branch. 
His method of conducting an “ Advanced Reading” class 
deserves special mention. In short all the subjects pre- 
sented by the Conductors were given in a manner which 
showed conclusively that they thoroughly understood them, 
having learned them by practice as well as by study. 

Each gave an interesting lecture before the Institute, as 
also did Dr. Alden, President of the Albany Normal School, 
The evening exercises were interspersed with singing by 
the Misses Hume and Galpin, and readings and recitations 
by the Misses Clary, Hicks, Wright, Dickerson and others. 

The ueual vote of thanks were given, whereupon the In- 
stitu e adjourned sine die. 

Wisconsin.—The recent refusal of the new Board of 
Education to reappoint Mr. MacAllister, the very efficient 
Superintendent of the Milwaukee city schools, and the ap- 
pointment of J, J. Somers, late Principal of the Tenth Ward 
School of that city, to the place, has caused great indigna- 
tion among the Protestant population, Mr. Somers being a 
Catholic. It is alleged that politics is at the bottom of the 
matter. 

AT the regular meeting of the Board of Education, Racine, 
on the 14th, Superintendent Westcott reported that less 
than half of the children of school age are in the public 
school at any one time. 

lowa.—President Fairchild, of Oberlin, will deliver the 
baccalaureate address at the State University of Iowa, on 
June 17. 

Tue Iowa Agricultural College at Ames is in a flourish- 
ing condition at present. Its Freshman class contains 100 
good students. 


J. A. WapHAM has been re-elected Principal of Irving 
Park schoo) for one year. Mrs. Wadbam has been appoint- 
ed assistant teacher. 

LADIES, DELICATE AND FEEBLE. 

Those languid tiresome sepsatiuns, causing you to feel 
scarcely able to be on your feet ; that constant drain, that 
taking from your system al] ite former elasticity; driving 
the ~ Rete from your cheeks; that continual strain upon 
your vital forces, rendering you irritable and fretful, can 
easily be removed 7 the use of that marvelous remedy, 
Hop Bitters. Irregularities and obstructions of na sys- 
tem are relived at once, while the s 1 cause of periodi- 
cal eo permanently removed, Will you heed this? See 
“Tra ‘ 
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This copy of the New York ScHoot JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
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fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are asubscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “ live teacher” takes an educational paper. 
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The Women’s Hotel. 


One of the most remarkab'e fizzles of modern 
times is that enterprise undertaken under the above 
title. If Judge Hilton had taken a little advice he 
might himself have seen that it could but fail; he 
cherishes the idea that money can accomplish any 
thing ; no mistake is greater. Money can build 
buildings, but it cannot force people into them unless 
they have committed some crime. This is the first 
reason why it failed. People, unfortunately for such 
philanthropists, have tastes and preferences of their 
own ; they may bt foolish, and doubtless are, still they 
will have them. Young ladies will not always marry 
the desirable young man their fathers and mothers 
have picked out, even if he has plenty of money; 
they are told “they will regret it,” and they often do, 
yet they will have preferences. In fact, these prefer- 
ences play a great part in the business of the world. 
A young man who is set to measuring the cotton goods 
at A. T. Scewart’s counters may properly give up his 
ideas as to the mode in which business shall be trans- 
acted in that immense establishment ; he is paid mon- 
ey to do a certain piece of work; he has no choice 
as to the manner of its performance. But those who 
come to an establisument devised—so it is understood 
—by A. T. Stewart, deceased, as a beneficence to the 
working women of New York City, are asked to pay 
a dollar a day—a very respectable sum indeed—and 
submit to regulations that set at naught the old rule, 
* you pay your money and you take your choice.” 
We are not certain but this might have succeeded in 
Germany, or France, but not in free America. The 
element of tyranny is too apparent. This is mistake 
No. 2. 

But the public were disappointed. It had 
been said that A. T. Stewart had long cher- 
ished a plan to benefit the working women of 
New York. He died without getting that plan in- 
to a definite shape. It was then said that Mrs. Stew- 














art and Judge Hilton would carry out his plan. It 
was understood (whether right or wrong we do not 





understand to say), that philanthrophy would be the 
basis for the enterprise ; that is, the main object 
would be the physical and moral benefit of the work- 
ing women. It now turns out that Judge Hiiton pro- 
poses that said working women shall pay him seven 
per cent. interest on the outlay, when he can go into 
Wall street and borrow money at less than half of 
that rate. This includes, we suppose, seven per cent. 
interest on the $300,000 paid for the oil-paintings 
which adorn the walls, (Where were said paintings 
purchased? Were any of them by women artists ?) 
So that the question of philanthropy must be left out 
of the case entirely. This is mistake No. 3. 

This last is really a huge mistake ; whatever the 
other rich men may have said to Judge Hilton’s face, 
they have unanimously voted the philanthropy part a 
humbug. It was simply opening one more hotel, and 
resting satisfied with seven per cent. as any rich man 
would. ° 

We venture to say there are women in this city who 
could open a women’s hotel with a $100,000 building, 
and draw in 1,000 guests and make them far happier 
than they would ever be in that stiucture, palatial as 
it appears, and do it at one-half the rate there 


charged, [S" 


Exhibitions. 





It would be useless to argue against exhibitions, 
It is a fixed fact in our educational system that once 
a year at least there must be a performance of some 
kind whose main object is to please the eyes and ears 
of the pupils, teachers and public. Education for the 
| time being is dropped; amusement is in order. A 
| careful observation of the phenomenon induces the 

belief that this is not only a fashion, but a necessity 

also. It may have good results; it often demoralizes 
|the school. Exhibitions have limitations ; they may 
| be used properly ; they may be misused. 

A school exhibition is of the nature of a party at a 
| house ; it is the day for receiving friends and pleasing 
|them. Some have undertaken to say that it should 
| have the scholastic element prominent ; others that 
this is to be omitted wholly. Now it is likely that 
those who thus differ have different ideas as to what 
they are aiming at. Every teacher should give some 
public exhibition of the intellectual attainments of 
his school. A day each term should be set apart in 
which the work of the pupils should be exhibited ; 
their writings, drawings, skill in reading, figures, &c., 
should be brought out. We have known teachers to 
give each pupil a number, and then draw lots ; in this 
way a large school may be sampled, Of course this 
examination, if you choose so to call it, will not be 
very largely attended, usually. Yet we have known 
many teachers to be very successful in drawing out 
the parents twice a year. These are useful, very use- 
ful, and deserve to be encouraged. Even if people 
will not come out they should be held for the sake of 
the dignity of the school. 

Besides this, to gratify the love of display in chil- 
dren, (no worse in them than in a company of sol- 
diers, and we praise them,) an exhibition, a “dress 
parade”—call it what you will, is not only pardonable 
but almost necessary. Not that it benefits the school ; 
it pleases the scholars ; if it can be kept from injur- 
ing them that is pretty much all that can be expected. 
This consists mainly of speeches, recitations, dia- 
logues and music. And there is no hurt in these if 
they are properly managed. Good recitations are al- 
ways in order, yet we do not admire young girls recit- 
ing, “ Curfew shall not ring to-night,” and such things 
in a tragical style. Good declamations by the boys 
we like always to hear ; better if they would write some 
of them themselves. On these a careful training is 
necessary ; not only the elocution, but the gesture 
should be carefully studied. Good dialogues are al- 
ways relished, but none should be admitted that have 
the slightest degrading tendency. We have been 








obliged to listen when one of the characters swore a 
few times ; that was unpardonable ; no good teacher 
will permit such a piece to be performed. So, too, 
we say of exhibitions of love scenes, or flings at mar- 
riage, religion, education, & The teacher should select 
carefully or write dialogues that portray life in a manner 
suitable to childhood. Music of course will form a promi- 
nent part of these entertainments. Do not have them too 
long, it is a common error. Nor do not allow any ambitious 
Trustee to make a long speech. Tell him he has “‘five min- 
utes to address the audience.’’ Two hours is enough. We 
might add something here about arrangement of rooms, 
furniture, flowers, guests, &., but leave that for another 
place. 

There are those who combine these two forms. They 
have essays, demonstrations in geometry, botany, history, 
Some schools have audiences they have cultivated up to 
love these things There is a tone and character to such 
entertainments that is very gratifying to thé genuine 
scholar ; the air of the school-room is congenial to him; he 
loves to see the work going on; he enjoys the steps those 
charmingly dressed girls or alert boys are taking in equa- 
tions, problems, theorems, dates, syntactical relations, 
causes and effects, and na'ural phenomena. Schools that 
can draw together such audiences are .o be envied. What- 
ever course is taken, a hope is fervently breathed that you 
may have a happy deliverance from the numerous perplexi- 
ties that abound. 
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Among the Schools. 








Grammar School, No. 49.—The Primary Department of 
this schoo! has acquired a wonderful reputation. It is fre- 
quently visited by strangers who seek for educational in- 
formation. On examining the register we find that Edward 
T. Steel, Esq., one of the Commissioners of Education from 
Philadelphia, visited it February 28th. Mr. Steel is spoken 
| of as being one of the most earnest and educational men 

ever seen. He is in search of information on primary edu- 
, cation. He is determined to advance education in Philadel- 
| phia, and upon inquiry felt that Primary Department 49 
| was a good place for investigation. On the 20th of March, 
| go wonderful an account had he taken back, a company of 
five from Phi'adelpbia, viz: M. Hall Staaten, Dr. Nebin- 
| ger, Misses Colladay and Birkmire, and Professor Fetter, 
| Principal of the Normal College, come and spent the day. 
| On the 28th Misses Wright and Gratz came on and spent & 
good deal of tae in inspecting the school. April 23d, four 
| lady teachers—Misses Jones, Shaw (H. & J.) and Conway, 
| we find had been so much interested, that they spent a good 
| deal ot time in a visit. May 8th Mr. Steel came with 
| twelve others, viz:—Mesers. W. C. Johnson, J. 8. Davis, 
F. Davis, W. King, P. F. McDonald, Allen, Dr. Nubler, and 
Misses Hal!, Watson, Harris, Crease and Harper. Evidently 
they had heard the famine of the good teaching done in 
this department and come to see for themselves. Mr. Steel 
cannot express himselt too strongly concerning what he 
had seen ard heard. The reading, the rapid addition, the 
object lessons, the slate writing were so in advance of any 
thing Philadelphian bad produced, that exclamations of de- 
light were heard at each exhibition. The evident natural- 
ness and ease of the pupils, the entire absence of any cram: 
ming, the development of the thinking powers, were points 
that pleased these visitors greatly. This is but a partial 
list of those who visit this department. 


G. 8. No. 20.—Miss Addie E. Coulter, twenty-four years 
of age, died suddenly in her class-room in the Primary De- 
partment. She complained that her head hurt her, and 
supposed that it would eoon pass away, but it did not. Soon 
after she was heard to say, “Oh! my head! my head, it 
feels as if it was all falling out,” and grew rapidly worse. 
Suggestions were made that her feet be dipped in hot water 
(a remedy she said her mother used for such attacks), but it 
did not produce any good effect. Meanwhile, Miss Annie 
Thompson, the principal, had hardly informed Mr. Alex. 
Morehouse that she was alarmed about Miss Coulter, than 
word came that she was dead. J 

At the time, when she was taken ill her mother and sis- 
ter were telegraphed for, and it wasa terrible shock to 
them. Miss Coulter was a favorite among her scholars 
and fellow teachers. The Coroner attributes the cause of 
her death to cerebral appoplexy; the physician said noth- 
ing could have saved her life; it was a fatal attack. 

AT a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 3d 
Ward Primary School No. 87, held May 27, 1878, the fol 
lowing was unanimously adopted. 

: Whereas, It has pleased Almighty God to remove sudden 
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ly from our midst, John Patten, lute Inspector of the 1st 
District. He wasa friend of Education and common schools, 
proving himself faithful to his trust. . 
Resolved, That a copy of the same be inserted in the NE 
York ScHoou Jourwau. 
G. W. KELLoaee, Chairman. 


J. A. GrLMovR, Sec, 





N. Y. State Teachers’ Association. 





The Thirty third Anniversary of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, will be held at Albany, July 9-11. Programme: The Com- 
pulsory School Law, by Henry Kiddle, Esq., New York City ; 
- Russian Art Education, by President Runkle, Mass. Institute 
of Technology; Village Improvement, by Hon. B. G. North- 
rup, Sec. Conn. Board ot Education; Landmarks of Scott, 
by Wallace Bruce, Poughkeepsie; Inter-Academic Contest, in 
Orato.y, Wednesday evening. Common and Graded School 
Section, Normal School Section, each, one afternoon, to be at- 
tended by the whole Association. Entertainment from 75 cts. 
to $2.50 per day, Railroads generally return free. Excur 
sions to the Thousand Islands, Schroon Lake, Adirondacks, 
Howe's Cave, White Mountains, etc. A meeting with New 
England Teachers may be arranged. 





Sauveur’s Summer Normal School. 


We have had occasion to speak of the sysvem ot Prof. L. 
Sauveur in the JOURNAL, because it isso great an advance on 
the methods employed by most teachers of languages. An 
experience of many years in the school-room has shown 
that most of the labor expended on French and German, is 
absolutely thrown away. The cause of this lies in the sys- 
tem employed. The system by which a child learns to 
speak his mother tongue is the true method for him to learn 
to speak any other tongue. That plan is, in brief, the ex- 
hibition of an object the utterance of its name, the repeti- 
tion of this name enough times to render it familiar ; final 
ly, the connecting of ideas with it, all in the new tongue 
to be learned. We have before us in favor of this system, 
the French and German who come to this country and en- 
gage in business. The rapidity with which they have learn. | 
ed our difficult language, their ease of utterance should be 
sufficient testimony. We ask attention to the advertise 
ment in another place and, heartily commend the School to 
all who want to learn the most in the shortest time. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


New FRENCH METHOD. By Francis Berger.—M. Berger’s | 
Method is very plain. It indicates the pronunciation by the | 
use of numerals and by a formula that says: Each letter 
printed in Italics is not to be uttered. We recommend this 
work to thepublic and especially to French teachers. It 
will facilitate their tasks and simplify the study. By adopt- 
ing this method the mother conversing on this subject with | 
her children will be able to guide them by a knowledge of 
the elementary principles of the language and to prepare 
them to receive the professor’s instruction with more pleas- 
ure and profit. 

A free course of instruction on this system as adapted by 
M. Berger in his new Method is given every Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday at 2 o'clock for ladies, and at 4 o’clock for 
gentlemen by Prof. Emil Gomer, No, 56 West 25th St. New 
York. rf 

We have receiued a copy of F. W. Helmick’s(134 W. 4th 
Street, Cincinnatti) new song book, “The Golden Shore,” 
for the Sunday-schoo!, by J. F. Kinsey. It comprises 105 
pages, and contains undoubtedly some very good music. 

Whitney's Musical Guest (Toledo, O.) for May, has just 
made its monthly visit. The contents are, with the excep 
tion of one, page, entirely vucal and instrumental music. 
The songs are: “ Return of the Birds,” by G20. B. Chase; 
“ Letter in the Candle.” Other pieces of pleasing moment 
to musicians ‘are : “ Neapolitan Boat Song; ” “ Happy Home 
Waltz,” L. Mathias; “Morning in the Woods,” Gustav 
Lange : “ Camping Out, March.” 

The May number of The Orpheus (27 Park Place, N. Y.) 
is at hand. “Idle Musing,” No. 2, by C. Kinkle ; “ Fated,” 
—music—by H.C. King; a ballad, by A. W. Berg; and a 
mazurka, by Kinkel are the most note worthy. 

Domestic Monthly for June, has its usual review of fash- 
ions, with illustrations, a talk about flowers, and a story 
« Ruth’s Legacy,” by Eben E. Rexford, several poems, the 
serial “Her Three Lovers,” by Mary Cecil Hay, and the 
regular household, literary and other departments. 

Fivsnine L. 1.—The closing exercises at the High 
School took place in the assembly room of the school build- 
ing. Essays on “ Light,” were read by Mise Emma [ Ven 
Sicklen; The “Golden Rule,” by Miss Kate Forman. 
“Memory,” by Fred. Perine. “Temperance, ’ by Miss Min- 
nie Hard. “Historical Reading,” by Miss Fannie Sammie. 
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John Townsend. “ Love,’’? by ‘Charles Hemma, and the 
“Class History,” by Miss Emma Willetts. 

The essays, read by their authors, were exceedingly 
creditable. The instrumental and vocal selections were 
pleasingly rendered. 

The diplomas were presented by Treasurer Samuel B. 
Parsons, who supplemented the presentation with a few 
eloquent remarks. Secretary Gould directed the attention 
of the audience to the general course which had just been 
completed, and made a practical application of the various 
subjects which had been presented. 

Tbe school, under the management of Mr. Williams, has 
attained a very high rank, and we congratulate him on the 
success that has followed his hard work. 





SPELLING.—The following plan is a good one. Dictate to 
the pupils ten or twelve sentences of some suitable piece, 
giving the punctuation and indicating what words should 
begin with capitals,etc. The next day the names of the 
class are drawn by lot, the one first drawn taking his place 
on the floor at the head of the class, end the rest in order. 
They then proceed to spell from their papers, omitting to 
tell that a word began with a capital, it so, or by what 
punctuation mark, if any, it was followed, is regarded asa 


Only a Pin, 


Only a few daysago an overseer in an American mill 
found a pin which cost the company three hundred dollars. 
And this is how the pin happened to costso much. You 
know that calicoes, after they are printed and washed, are 
dried and smoothed by being passed over heated rollers. 
Well, by some mischance, a pin dropped so as to lie upon 
the principal roller, ani indeed became wedged into it, the 
head standing out a little from the surface. 

Over and over went the roller, and round and round went 
the cloth, winding at length still upon another roller, until 
the piece measured off. Then another piece began to be 
dried and wound ; and so until a hundred pieces had been 
counted off These were not examined immediately, but 
removed from the machinery and laid aside. When at 
length they came to be inspected, it was found that there 
were holes in every piece throughout the web, and only 
three-quarters of a yard apart. Now, in each piece there 
were from thirty-five to forty-five yards, and at 12 centsa 
yard that would count up to about five hundred dollars. 

Of course, the goods could not be classed as perfect guods, 
so they were sold as remnants, at less than half the price 
they would have brought had it not been for that hidden 





failure, as wellas any misspelling ; the teacher is not to give 
information that any word is misspelled, unless some scholar 
notices it ; the first one who notices any mistake may cor- 
rect it when his turn comes ; those who allow errors to pass 
without correction are regarded as having made the same 
mistake ; those who miss each day should go to the foot of 
the class after the recitation, the one who missed each day 
should go to the foot of the class after the recitation, the one 


in. 

. Now, it seems to me that when a boy takes for his com- 
' panion a profane swearer, a Sabbath-breaker, or a lad who 
is untruthful, and a little girl for her playmate one who is 
unkind or disobedient, or in any way a wicked child, they 
are like the roller which took te its bosom the pin. With- 
out their being able to help it, often the evil influence clings 
to them, and leavesits mark upon everybody with whom 
they come in contact. 





who missed nearest the head of the class goiny first to the 
foot, and the others in the same order going below him ; 
and the one at the, head at the close of the recitation on Fri- 
day afternoon should go to the foot, after all the other changes 
had been made. A record was kept of all those who thus 
had stood at the head on Fridays, as well as of those who 
missed words, whether noticed by others or not ; in fact I 
had pencil in hand every moment and marked down a mark 
at every failure. The first scholar spelled the first word, 
the second scholar the next word and so on until the exer- 
cise was finished. Of course they should not know what 
book the teacher gives the exercises from. After this lesson 
was over, another passage was dictated. 

One difficulty in the study of the stars in school has been 
the fact that practical lessons can be given only in the even- 
ing ; but teachers shoald make it a point to meet the class 
now and then for such evening exercises. This may be 
done by the aid of star-maps, but the maps cannot be con- 
veniently used out of doora at night, and one is apt to for 
get the map when he goes out to look at the heavens, and 
the heavens when he goes back to consult the map. The 
“Astronomical Lantern,’’ 1s an ingenious device for’ obviat- 
ing this difficulty. It isa dark lantern, with one side of 
ground glass, in front of which semi-transparent slides can 
be inserted. On each slide a constellation is represented, 
the stars being indicated by perforations of different sizes 
through which the light shines. One has only to insert the 
proper slide in the lantern, and he has an illuminated map 
of the constellation, which he can take out of doors and 
compare at leisure with its prototype in the heavens.” The 
maps are equally adapted to indoor study, and include much 
information of interest to amateur telescopists, and cannot 
fail to become popular both with teachers and with stu- 
dents. 


OnE of the sins of our present city system is that of keep- 
ing children ina grade along time to make them stand 
high in examinations. The effect is to worry the bright 
pupils of the class, while the dull ones are not substanially 
benefitted. When children have mastere: a principle, they 
should go on and not remain an unreasonable period in or- 
der to apply toall possible circumstances the knowledge 
obtained. Such work becomes drudgery, destroys self- 
reliance and invention, and, while rendering the child per- 
fect in a few things, it dampens his ambition to attempt and 
investigate the many. 

Ip reapect to the dull children held back in training for 
examination, it may be said that brain has a point of knowl- 
edge.saturation, and that no matter how long or hard we 
drill them on certain principles, there are minds which can- 
not be made to hold any more than a given quantity. Such 
children can be made to pass fair examinations by being 
posted in the tricks of routine, and got into the habit of do- 
ing certain things when certain conditions are presented. 
Such work is not education, but fruitless cramming.—J. 
MAHONEY. ; 

THE greatest loss of time is delay and expectation which 
depends upon the future. We let go the present which we 
have in our power, and look forward to that which depends 
upon chance—and so relinquish a certainty for an uncer- 





“Little Things,” by Miss Imogene Areson, ‘Honor,” by 


tainty. 


That pin damaged irreparably forty hundred yards of 
}new print, but bad company has ruined thousands of souls 
| tor whom Christ died. Remember “one sinner destroyeth 
| much good,” therefore avoid evil companions, 

—_— cee _—- -_—- —- 
not hold opinions, but they hold 


AN obstinate man does 
him. 

Over 120,000 persons visited the Exhibition on the open- 
ing day. 

THE college Commencement at Crawfordsville will occur 
| on the 26th. ° 

TuHE little city of Boone has a fine kindergarten schoo! in 
healthy working condition. 

INDIANA.—The graduating class of the Asbury Univers- 
ity will number thirty-seven. 
| Kansas—Stafford county has just completed its first 
| school house. It is built of sod. 

Tue Commencement of the State University, at Bloome 
ington, Friday, will take place June 7. 

Professor John M. Coulter, of Hanover College, has re- 
ceived subscriptions to his Botanical Gazette from many of 
the leading scientists of Europe. 

THE corner-stone of the university at Vincennes was laid 
on the 14th instant by the Grand Lodgeof Masons. Thomas 
R. Austin L.L.D., P.G.M., pronounced an eloquent oration, 

THE man who lives rigkt, and is right, has more power 
by his silence than another has by his words. Character is 
like bells which ring out sweet music, and which, when 
touched, accidentally even, resound with sweet music. 


Tue removal of the Central Normal College to Danville 
has had a reviving influence on all kinds of business. Peo- 
ple are refurnishing their houses, additions are being built, 
sidewalks and yards cleaned up, and business bas received 
a new impetus! 

THE State Teachers Association will meet this year at 
Atchison, June 24, 25 and 26. The programme embraces 
evening lectures by Governor George T. Anthony, State 
Superintendent Lemmon, President Anderson, of the State 
Agricultura’ College, and others. 

ILLINOIs.—Dr. Newton Bateman, of Knox College, will 
deliver the annual address at Rock River Seminary, Mount . 
Morris, on June 9th. Commencement will be on the 18th. 
There will be ten graduates, all of whom intend to enter 
college, for which they have made thorough preparation. 

NEBRASKA.—Sixty-one school districts in Nebraska fur- 
nish text-books to pupils gratis. Nebraska bad on Jan. 1, 
1878, 2,476,905 acres of school land. None of this land ac- 
cording to constitutional provisions, can be svld for less 
than $7 per acre, which will give the State the sum of $17,- 
338,385. 

“Marshalltown,” says one of our best correspondents, 
“has gone back at least ten years, educationally. The High 
School, which bas hitherto had a fine reputation, has been 
reduced toa mere high grammar school. The wages of 
teachers have been generally cut down, and as a legitimate 
consequenc~s some of the best teachers have already engag- 
ed other places, with more to follow.4 
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WouL Dp it not be well to introduce them—if not already 
used—into high schools and the first classes of grammar 
schools? Let the pupils be asked to put into the box dur. 
ing the week written questions upon any subjects connect- 
ed with their studies, or euch questions upon matters of 
general interest as may occur to them in reading or in con- 
versation. They should be warned never to propose any | 
trifling, impertinent, or improper question. If necessary, 
they may be required te sign their names to their questions. 
Let the questions be classified according to the number of 
departments or teachers in the school, and then let each 
teacher, during the first hour of Monday, in his own room 
ask and answer (if no one in the claas ‘an) the questions be- 
longing to that department. The miscellaneous questions 
—that is, any which cannot be ciassified, or a selection from 
them—might be made the subject of a general exercise. It 
seems to me that the “ question box” would greatly inter- 
est both teachers and scholars, and that mnch good would 
follow from its use.—G. W. Mins, in Pacific School Jour- 
nal, 

A TEACHER FOR LinDA.—A mother presented herself at 
one of the union school houses half an hour before school 
opened. She had Linda with her. She was « tall woman, 
forty years old. with a jaw showing great determination, 
and Linda was sixteen and rather shy and pretty good- 
looking. The mcther inquired, ‘ Do you allow a boy to wink 


‘Why, no!’ 

‘I was afraid you did. Linda is as shy as a bird and ifshe 
should come hcme some night and tell me that she had 
been winked at, I don’t know what I’d do. Now, another 


readings at the several sessions of the Institute. Able edu- 
cators have been secured to open the discussion of the pa- 
pers. The daily sessions will extend from 9 A.M. tol P.M., 
and from 7.30 till 10 p.m. 

The afternoons will be devoted to mountain excu:sions on 
foot, by rail or by carriage. 

RAILROAD RATES TO THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

The following rates of fares have been adopted by the 
railroads for a portion of New England, and the Middle 
States. The tickets will be good from July 6 to Aug. 1. 


From Boston to Fabyan’s, and return, . $700 
Lowell ag ° “ ; ‘ . 700 
Lawrence ” heres ‘ ‘ 700 
Nashua “ - * ° ° - 675 
Manchester “ S oe , ; 6 75 
Portsmouth “ . ? ‘ ; . 750 
N. Market J. “ ” ® y . 7 25 
Concord . ” a ‘ . . 600 
Providence “ " . ‘ ‘ ° 8 50 
Worcester “ * Ws , ; . 800 
Ayer Junction “ ad sin eh ». 2 

* Clinton o . * ‘ ‘ . 800 
New Bedford “ - Dx a0 ‘ ‘ 9 25 
Taunton - es “ ‘ ‘ . 850 
8. Framingham * W..2 % ‘ ° 775 
Mansfield « “ “ ‘ , - 825 
New York “ eo - 11 00 
Philadelphia “ “ - 14 00 
Washington “ . * 19 00 
Pittsburg " " ° 28 00 
Detroit “ * * 25 00 





thing: Do you have a beau ?’ 

“ Why--why-—” was the stammered reply. 

“IT think you do!” she said. “ I know just how it works. 
When you should be explaining what an archipelago is you 
are thinking of your Richard, and your mind is way, way 
off!” : 

“ But madam”-— 

“ Never mind any explanations,” interrupted the woman, 
«| want Linda brought up to know joggerfy, figures, writ 
ing and spellography, and if you’ve got a beau and are 
spooking to the theatre one night, a candy pull the next, a 
horse race the next and so on, your mind can’t be on educa- 
tion. Come, Linda, we'll go to come other school house.”’-- 
Detroit Free Press. 

Two of the students of the Lutheran Theological Semi- 


nary at Gettysburg, while rowing on Spring Park Lake, 
May 8, were drowned. 


Out of sixty-nine cases of cruelty to children brought be- 
fore the Philadelphia Society last month, fifty-nine came 
from parents imbruted by drink. 
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The American Institute of Instruction. 





The 49th meetiag will be held this year at Fabyan’s, 
White Mountains. It is plain that there is to be a large at- 
tendance, owing mainly tothe tact that the White Moun- 
tains is the place chosen for its session. We give the pro- 
gramme as made out to date : 

Directors’ meeting, Monday evening, July 8. 

TUESDAY, JULY 9, 

1. President’s Address. 


2. The Reformation in the Teaching of the Ancient and |P 


Modern Languages, by L. Sauveur, LL.D., of New York. 
Discussion. 

Tuesday Evening—-Addresses by Gov. Prescott of New 
Hampshire, State Supts. Corthell of Maine, Downs of New 
Hampebire, Conant of Vermont. Dickinson of Massachusetts: 
Stockwell of Rhode Island, Northrop of Connecticut. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 10. 

1, Examinations of Teachers and Schools, by Hon. J. W, 
Corthell of Maine and D.B. Hagar, Esq., of Massachusetts. 
Discussion, 

2. Visible Speech (illustrated,) by Prof. L. A. Butterfield 
of Massachusetts, 

8. The Higher Education of Women, by W. F. Warren, 
LL.D., of Boston, Mass. Discussion. 

Wednesday Evening—Mountain Summits and Scenery, 
by Prot. W. F Niles, illustrated by the stereopticon. Also 
the Topography of the White Mountains, by Prof. Fay. 

THURSDAY, JULY 11. 

1. Political Education in the Schools, by W. A. Mowry, 
A.M., of Providence, R. I. , 

2. Protessional Schools for Teachers, by Larkin Dunton, 
principal Normal School of Boston, Mass. Discussion. 


Thursday Evening—An Address, by Hon. J. A. Garfield of 
Ohio. 


FRIDAY, JULY 12. 
1. The American Method of Teaching, by Hon. E. E, White 
of Purdue University, Indiana. Discussion. 
2. The Telephone and Phonograph (illustrated,) by Prof 
E. A. Dolbear of Massachusetts. 
Friday evening, social reunion at Fabyan’s. 
Prof. J. W. Churchill} of Andover and others will give 


The membership is included only in the fares from New 
York and Philadelohia. Excursionists will ask for tickets 
to attend the American Institute of Instruction. The mem- 
| bership fee will be paid at the meeting. 

Excursions have been planned to all points of interest 
among the White Mountains, including the Franconia and 
|Crawtord Notches, Mount Washiugton, Lake Winniepe- 
| saukee and Memphremagog, and Champlain, to Montreal 
and Quebec, and to the St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, 
the rates for which are extremely low, 

Hore. RatEs—Fabyan’s, Crawford’s and Twin Mountain 
Houses, ladies $1 50 per day, gentlemen $2 50 per day. At 
Mount Pleasant and White Mountain Houses, exclusively 
tor ladies, $1 perday. Persons stopping at the Twin Moun- 
tain and Crawford Houses will be carried to and from Fa- | 
byan’s by rail daily, without extra expense. Rooms should 
be engaged at the hotels in advance of the meeting. 
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Normal College. 


ADMISSION EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, JUNE, 1877. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR (Time 1) hours.) 

1. What is asevtence? Aclause? A phrase? A sub- 
ject? A predicate? An active transitive verb? A pas- 
sive verb? Anabstract noun? A relative pronoun? A 
personal pronoun ? 

2. Write a complex sentence containing a relative (or ad- 
jective) clause ;a compound sentence containing three co- 
ordinate clauses; and a compound sentence containing a 
leading and subordinate clause, with the leading clause com- 
lex. 

3. Sorrect the following (state the rules briefly) : 
(a) This dress was made by Catharine the milliner, she 
that we saw at work. 

(b) Those kind of prejudices we need not fear. 

(c) Here are six ; but neither of them sill answer. 

(d) There was a certain householder which planted a vine- 


ard. 
+ (e) Rye or barley, when they are scorched, may supply 
the place of coffee. 

4. Analyze—Tell me, said Isabella, what are your griev- 
ances, and I wiil do all in my power to redress them. 

5. Parse : Tell, me, what, all, redress. 

HISTORY (Time 1 hour.) 

Answer any five of the following questions : 

1. Name the thirteen origina] States and give the date of 
the settlement of New York by the Dutch and of its con- 
quest by the English. 

2. Name the principal French navigators and give the 
date of the discovery of the St. Lawrence River. 

8. Name the Colonial Wars which preceded the French 
and Indian war. 

4. State the causes of the American Revolution ; and give 


ARITHMETIC (Time 14 hours.) 
1. State the difference between a common and a decimal 
fraction. What is ratio? What is proportion? What is 
meant by per cent.? What is involution? What is evolu- 
tion ? 
2. If a family use ten bbls. of flour in a year, what is the 
average amount used each day ? (Give the answer in lbs., 
oz. and drs.) 
3. What is the sum of 1-7 of a yard, 1-7 of a foot and 1-7 
of an inch. 
4. A merchant increased his capital by 20 per cent. each 
year for two years, when he found he had $9,860 invested. 
How much had he at first ? 

5. Bought sugar at 8 cts. a pound and sold it at 91¢ cts. a 
pound. What per cent. was.gained ? 

6. What is the amount of 700 for 3 years. 9 months and 
24 days at 7% compound interest ? 

7. Wishing to borrow at a bank $500, for what sum must 
wy note be drawn at 30 days to obtain the requiredamount, 
discount being at 7 per ct. 

8. If it requires 1200 yards of cloth, 5-4 yards wide, to 
clothe 500 men, how many yards, which are % yards wide, 
will it take to clothe 960 men ? 

9. If an army of 55,225 men be drawn up in the form of a 
square, how many men will there be on a side? 

10. What ia the cube root of 84 604,519 ? 

ALGEBRA (Time 14¢ hours.) 

1, What isthe reciprocal of a quantity? What is the 
value of 62°? In what other way can 6a—* be written ? 

2. Factor 2a°2*—26?2°. 

3. Find the least common multiple of 8a’, 12a* and 20a‘. 








gy 1 a a 
4. Simplify +-—_-— 
ey @r+y ry. 
5. Find the value of z in the following equation : 
x 2 2a+5 11 
“Th er oe” 
t—a 2 
6. Given —— 1 to find z. 





a 
7. A has three times as much money as B, but if A were 
to give B $100 B would then have three times as much as 
A. How much money has each ? 
8. Given 32+2y—2=7 
2=y—2=1 
2+2y—32=15, 
to find 2, y and z. a 
9. Then as to two numbers: The first added to half the 
second gives 35 ; the second added to half the first gives 40, 
What are the numbers ? 
10. What is elimination ? State the different methods of 
elimination. What axiom is involved in clearing an equa- 


| tion of fractions ? What is transportation ? 





For the New Yorx Scmoon Journat. 


Anna Townsend, 
A TALE OF FIVE SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE restof the pupils came quickly in; each one gazed to- 
wards the teacher’s desk; strange to them was the sight of a 
group of scholars around that sacred spot. The teacher, so 
much dreaded, was sitting gracefully in her chair, a smile on 
her face, and a beautiful story on her lips from “Hans An- 
dersen’s Fairy Tales.” In a short interviewjshe learned much 
of the hearts and minds of her pupils; which was Bessie and 
which Tommy, was learned very naturally and easily. Upon 
the children themselves the effect was really magical. In a 
few months they fairly adored her, for she could minister, 
they felt, to their real needs; the wants of children are not 
arithmetic and grammar; they demand companionship, em- 
ployment, sympathy and amusement. Oh, that teachers knew 
some of the ways of the childish heart, the old childish heart 
that in all ages makes its demand upon the hearts and minds 
of those who propose to lead and gulde it, saying ‘“ Compre- 
hend us, ye who are older than we, teach us, ye who are 
wiser.” But too often the answer is, as when Cadmus spake 
to the oracle, an unintelhgible jargon that is worse than si- 
lence. 

“‘ Now, children, you may take your seats ; at another time 
I will tell you more about Herr Bluden, for that is not the 
prettiest of the stories.” 

They were soon seated, and perfect quiet reigned, for they 
were watching this new person who had come into their midst 





a brief account of the Stamp Act. 
5. Who were the commanders at the Battle of Long Isl- | 
and, and what was the result of the battle. 
6. Describe the Battle of Monmouth and give the date. | 


dent during the war ? 
9. Give a brief account of the Battle of New Orleans. 





and dates of their administration. 


and presented so many interesting aspects to their childish 
curiosity. And Miss Townsend was one that could provoke 
curiosity and interest. She was self-contained and had learned 
many things about children. Mr. Bailey had placed Anna in 


7. Give a brief account of Green's Southern campaign. ‘his Normal class, to which he had given instruction in the 
8. What caused the war of 1812-’15, and who was Presi- | “art of teaching. To do this he was well qualified, for he was 


a capital teacher himself. ‘To teach successfully,” he often 
said, one must know who are to learn, and what is to be learn- 


10. Write out a list of the presidents of the United States ed; these must be known down to the very bottom. It is not 
sal ae emcee tire at 2. Me because he fails to 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 








know to know the childrens’ mind. To deal with a mind as if 
it were a learning power only, is the gravest of errors. The 
child must be looked at asa unit; he has fears, hopes, imagi- 
nations. The new relation he takes on by becoming a pupil 
is likely to be a strange one, and often a distasteful one. Chil- 
dren are asked, ‘why do you go to school?’ and are taught to 
say, ‘I go to learn,’ which would not occur to them as a reason 
at all. These are deeper influences than the text-book that 
bring them, and he will fail as a teacher that only uses that.” 
These sentences Anna had written down in her note-book, 
with many others, and had been pondering them over that very 
morning. She had resolved that she would attempt to do 
something for the children that she was sure had been neglect- 
ed before. She mustered up courage to address them a few 
sentences of welcome, and then called on all who had Fourth 
Readers to rise. Four girls and one boy responded. She call- 
ed them to the desk, and took their names. In a similar way 
she proceded with the third and second reader classes. Then 
come the largest class—one of twelve children who were be- 
ginuers; some in the First Reader, some who had not read at 
all. Four grades she felt was all she could manage. She 
called her best readers her First class, the Third Reader class 
the Second, and so on. An hour was spent in arranging her 
classes, taking names, and then she gave a recess. To secure 
order she struck a little bell and said: “I am going to give 
you a recess. You have doue nicely this morning, and deserve 
to rest.” An old proverb had come to her mind—“ You can- 
not catch flies with vinegar,” and also a direction of Mr. 
Bailey’s “praise when you honestly can.” The word of praise | 
pleased the scholars and they looked happy. “First Class, 
rise.” Then naming each pupil they went out one at a time. 
This Anna felt would familiarize her with the nares, as well 





as secure good order. She had hardly seated herself at the 
desk to arrange a programme, when Sarah Goodall come in 
and stood by her side. She was a tall, pale girl of fourteen 
who felt that at last some one had come who felt an interest 
in her; to repay it she wanted to help. Anna perceived this, 
and instead of sending her away began to employ her. 

“Can you copy some names for me, Sarah ?” 

“Oh, yes ma’am, I'd like to.” 

Another and another pupil come in; they had had an oppor- 
tunity to exchange views, and they all agreed that “ Miss 
Townsend is just the nicest teacher we ever had.” Before tke | 
recess time was over all had reassembled in the school-room. 
The programme being done, Anna wrote it on the black board: 


Opening Exercises, - - - 9 to 9:10. 
Fourth Class Reading, - - ~9:10, 9:20. 
Third ” ” - - - 9:20, 9:40. 
Second “ at . - 9:40, 10:00. 
First - ws - - 10:00, 10:20. 
Fourth Class Numbers, - - 10:20, 10:40. 
Recess, . : - 10:40, 10:55. 
Singing, - . : . 10:55, 11:00. 
Third Class Numbers, - - 11:00, 11:20. 
Second ag es 11:20, 11:40. 
First % a - - 11:40, 12:00. 
INTERMISSION,.. 12:00 to 1:00. 
Fourth Classs Read : - 1:00, 1:10. 
Third Class, Geography, - - 1:10, 1:26. 
Second “ “ : . 1:25, 1:40. 
First - ” - - 1:40, 2:00. 
Singing, - : : . 2:00, 2:05. 
Recess, . . . 2:05, 2:20. 
Fourth Class Writing, - - 2:20, 2:25. 
Third, Second and First Class Writing, 2:25, 2:50. 
First Class Grammar, - - 2:50, 3:10. 
Fourth Class Spelling, - - - 8:10, 3:15, 
Third Class Spelling, : : 3:15, 3:25. 
Second and First Class Spell, - - 3:26, 3:45. 


Singing, or General Lesson and Dismission, 3:45, 4:00. 

“ All who have paper and pencils may copy it.” While this 
was being done the fourth class was called forward, and a les- 
son given in words. “Hat” was put on the black-board, and 
then those who had never learned to read were-told its name. 
This being over, the programme was tacked up and erased from 
the black-board. ' 

“You see I have put singing as one of our exercises, and 
we must try and have some every day. What can you sing ?” 

Sarah Goodale replied, “ Hold the Fort.” 

“ Yes’m,”’ said others, “ Hold the Fort.” 

“TI do not remember the words, who can recite them ?” 

Sarah recited them and Anna wrote them on the black-board. 

“Ho, my comrades, see the signal floating in the sky 
Re-inforcements now appearing, victory is nigh ; 
Hold the fort for I am coming, 
Jesus signals still, 
Wave the answer back to heaven, 
By Thy grace we will.” 

“Now who will start the tune?” It was soon apparent 

that Hattie Gaylord was the musical genius and by a little 





encouragement she started off and all followed, Miss Townsend 


making an effort to learn the tune which wagalmost wholly 


new to her; besides she was.not an independent singer. But 
she%ad a strong will, and determined to learn to sing just as 
she had learned to perform other tasks, 

The children were well pleased with their efforts as was 
evidenced by the smiles that went round. After she had read 
off the names of those in each class, and had said where the 
lessons began, the time for the noon intermission had arrived. 
The same course was pursued for dismissing the scholars as at 
recess. Scholars and teacher were glad to get into the open 
air. Scarcely had they done so when the rattling of a wagon 
was heard down the hill; the sound approached, and it was 
evident the vehicle was coming towards them. 

“Oh, its Mr. Carlton,” said the children.” 

This was the name of the Town Supervisor who lived about 
a half mile away. He was a tall, kind-looking gentleman; his 
hair was thin and brown, in fact, he was nearly bald on the 
top of his head. The wagon was a one-horse lumber wagon, 
and the seat a common board with a buffalo skin thrown across it. 
The horse was of a yellow or cream color, and had no check- 
rain, and its head was down in an easy, if not graceful posi- 
tion. Driver and beast looked as if comfort and not show was 
the prime consideration. The wagon stopped befure the group. 

“Well, children, how do you alldo? Pretty well, I guess. 
And this is your teacher, I suppose.” And reaching out his 
hand he gave Anna’s hand a cordial shake. ‘I meant to have 
come in before you go though. I am in your district, and the 
children know I feel interested in all theydo. You must get 
into the wagon, and go up to our house for dwner. I will 
bring you back in good season. And Sarah you will see that 
the boys do not make any confusion in the school-house.” 
Saying this, he helped Anna into the wagon, and drove off 
amid ‘good-by, Mr. Carlton!” from many of the children. 

“They seem to know you pretty well,” said Anna. 

“ Yes, there is not a child but knows I am its friend.” 

This was his peculiarity ; he loved to do something for every 
human being. 
having acquired a small competence had bought a farm, and 
then devuted himself to the good of his neighbors. 

Mrs. Carlton was worthy of her husband. She was a some- 
what stout, positive woman, but kind-hearted, just, very intel- 
ligent and influential. In fact, they were “looked up to” in 
that community. No funeral was considered to be complete 
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always, and select ary one vf numerous shilling guide books, 
For Paris no other guide book, whatever London booksellers 
may say, will compare in usefulness with Baedeker’s. Buy it 
in London before starting. 

Paris—Of course, with the knowledge that during the Ex- 
position, room rents will be considerably increased, it is vefy 
difficult to state exactly the cost of living in Paris this sum- 
mer; but I have estimated it at more than double the ordinary 
cost of living in the Latin Quarter, where I advise the econom- 
ical traveler to live, since rents thers are always cheaper than 
elsewhere in Paris. I take it for granted that the student 
traveler possesses at leat a smattering of French, which he will 
find very useful in making his bargain for rooms, etc.; but 
even if entirely ignorant of the language, he may still very 
passably succeed this summer, though of course he will pay 
somewhat tor his ignornnce. Go at once to the neighborhood 
of the Luxembourg, and look for a room in any of the streets 
radiating from the Odeon, or in the region of the College de 
France. Inthe latter part of July, the students, who almost 
exclusively occupy this quarter, will begin to leave Paris, and 
many rooms will be vacant. A small furnished room ought to 
be easily procured for 3 or 4 francs per day, every extra in- 
cluded, and restaurant living is not likely to be very much, if 
at all, higher than usual. If the traveler cannot speak French, 
he would best stop at a pension where English is spoken; at 
Pension Leonard, No. 44 Rue de Madame, near the Luxem- 
bourg, he can probably make as satisfactory an arrangement as 
anywhere. It should be remembered—tirst, that everywhere 
in Paris this summer the price named will be more than will 
be taken; and that an offer should always be tendered, when 
rooms suit; and second, that a perfectly clear and distinct un- 
derstanding of the terms, etc., should in every case be attained, 
regarding price, extras, service and number of days’ notice re- 
quired, previous to leaving. If this is overlooked, a difficulty 
on settling your final accounts may be confidently expected. 


He had been no mean teacher years ago, and | A good way to prevent mistakes, is to take rooms or board for 


only one week; to give notice; require the bill to be rendered, 
pay in advance, and when time is up, walk off if you can do 
better elsewhere, or make another bargain for another week, 
if you would like the place. 

Rouwen.—Leave Paris early ir the morning so as to stop over 
a feW hours in Rouen. Visit the Cathedral, the Church of St. 


at which Mr. Carlton did not act as Marshall, leading the music | Quen (one of the most beautiful Gothic churches ip existence), 


with a shrill, broken but earnest and well-known voice. 


wedding could be solemnized withovt the pair were present. | burnt by our ancestors. 


They were the aristocracy of the town, and yet a plainer pair 
of aristocrats were never seen. Mr. Carlton made the wills, 
acted as Appraiser of property, was the Supervisor of the 
town, went to the Legislature, was Town Superintendent of 
Schools when that office was in existence, was School Trustee 
over and over again. In all these trusts his native good sense 
made him acceptable and popular. 

The dinner over, Anna went back much pleased with her 
new friends. 

“Tam going to try an experiment,” she said, as they rode 
along. 

“* And what is it?” 

“T am going to make the studies attractive to the scholars.” 

“ That is right. ” 

“T shall want your help, for I am inexperienced.” 

“You shall have it. I will see that the big boys—” 

“That is not it. Ido not fear the big boys at all. I only 
fear I shall not do the best for the pupils—shal] not make 
them learn enough. I want you to come and see if 1 “keep 
school enough.” I may make it too interesting to be profitable. 
Do tell me your plans.” 

“T am determined to make the scholars keep the order.” 

“ That is good.” 

“T do not intend to have any rules.” 

“ Well. ” 

“T have the idea that there can be a room full of scholars, 
and all want to do right and no confusion or wrong. Now 
can that be realized, or am I visionary ?” 

“TI believe it can all be realized.” 





Two Months in Europe. 
Continued from last Week. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TRIP. 

I can safely guarantee that, accepted, any one adhering 
strictly to the above directions, can make the tour I have 
sketched at the figure named. A few additional suggestions 
will, however, be found useful. 

Money—Take from New York £5 in gold and silver, and bal- 
ance in draft on London. Of course, a margin for emergencies, 
above estimated expenses, is advisable, 

Guide Books—The “Satchel Guide” (published by Hurd & 
Houghton) is a very good one for one wishing a general idea 
of the journey beforehand ; but itis well to buy the local guide 
books for the places visited. At railway stations in England 
ask for Able Heywood’s penny guides, with maps, for such 
places as Oxford, Leamington, North Wales, etc. In London 
buy a six-penny pocket map of the city, which carry with you 





No! and the market place where the poor Maid of Orleans was 


Dieppe has few attractions, except 
the sea bathing. Cross the channel by night. 

Brighton.—Tickets by this route allow one to break the 
journey at Brighton, and although a little out of the way, by 
all means improve the opportunity. Lodgings everywhere 
numerous; try the hill to the right of the railway station. Visit 
the aquarium, the finest in the world, at least once in the even- 
ing, when tanks are illuminated. 

Oxzford.—You will arrive during vacation, when students’ 
lodgings are vacant. Try neighborhood of Keble College and 
north part of the town. Take a row on the river, some quiet 
evenirg, and see candidates for next year’s boat race in train- 
ing. 

Leamington.—One of Hawthorne’s homes, in England. A 
good point from which to make excursions in various direc- 
tions ; ove day to Stratford-on-Avon ; another to Coventry and 
the ruins of Kenilworth ; a third to Warwick Castle, etc. The 
surrounding country is very beautiful and historically interest- 
North Wales,—Leaving Leamington by Great Western Rail- 
road, you can spend an hour or more in Birmingham, and then 
go to Chester the same afternoon. For the last few days an 
excursion through North Wales is recommended, at least as 
far as Mt. Snowdon, visiting places named in the programme, 
On return, see Chester, and go up to 

Liverpool.—As you had best arrive here the day before sail- 
ing, abundant time will be at your disposal to see the city quite 
satisfactorily, before bidding it, and England, farewell. 

I have thus endeavored to sketch a two months’ tour abroad 
with every expense and every emergency so carefully indicat- 
ed that atraveler over the route may make so much of a 
European visit at a saving of nearly one-half the usual ex- 
pense. Probably few tourists will care to practice all the 
money-saving methods here suggested, and not a few, I dare 
say, will prefer the comforts of home to traveling with the in- 
conveniences conditional to so strict economy. But I have 
not written for them, nor in fact for any one who prefers per- 
sonal ease to educational opportunity. Europe 1s a school as 
well as a pleasure ground. If a student really wishes to enjoy 
some of its advantages; if he has somewhat of the enthusi- 
asin which inspised the author of ‘‘ Views Afoot;” if he feels 
that a lunch of bread and cheese, under the shadow of West- 
minster Abbey, would be better relished than a dinner at Del. 
monico’s; if he is willing to submit to some inconveniences 
for the sake of incalculable advantage, even if he can spare’ to 
the journey only the sum I have named, let him come over this 
summer. He will never regret it. And I make him welcome 
to these few hints, based upon several years’ experience of an 
economical traveler.” 
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YN tte A hiverisig Patrons of the Journal 


The value of any journa! as an advertising 
medium depends not only on the extent, but 
equally on the character ot its circulation. 
The subscribers to the ScHooL JOURNAL are 
teachers, professional men and women, and 
cultivated people generally—those who read 
carefully and diecriminatingly, and many of 
whom file or bind the paper for their libra- 
ries, It is, therefore, the best possible medium 
for advertising professional, scientific and 
educational books and periodicals ; industrial 
and artistic products of every kind ; insurance 
of property and of life ; traveling facilities ; 
and, in short, whatever is of use or interest to 
persona of culture, intelligence, and good 
taste, everywhere. We have many strong 
testimonials from reliable parties who -have 
advertised in the JouRNAL, and have realized 
valuable results. The rates of advertising 
are very low, considering thecirculation of 
the JOURNAL, and special terms are made for 
large amounts of space and long contracts. 


For full information, address E. L. KELu 
oae & Co, 








SIGNS. 

People who still adhere to the look-at-your- 
tongue-and-feel-of-your-pulse doctor some- 
times express not a little curiosity in regard 
to Dr. R. V. Pierce’s original method of dis- 
tinguisbing all forms of chronic disease with- 
out personal consultation. Some even sup- 
pose that he accomplishes this through clair- 
voyance, or some other species of profession- 
al jugglery. All this is utterly false. He 
claims to determine disease by the rational 
methods of science only. Says Comley, in 
his Biographical Encyclopedia of New York 
State, speaking of this distinguished physi- 
cian: “He perceived that in each of the 
natural sciences the investigator proceeds ac- 
cording to a system of signs. The geolcgiat 
in his cabinet accurately determines and de- 
scribes the cleft of rock, which he has never 
seen, from the minute specimen on his table, 
And the chemist in his laboratory notes the 
constituents of the sun with the same pre- 
cision that he analyzes a crystal of rock salt. 
The analogous system developed by Dr. 
Pierce in Medical Science is worthy of his 
genius, and has made his name justly cele- 
brated.” Fora full explanation of this in- 
genius system of diagnosis, see the People’s 
Common Sense Medical Adviser, sent, post- 
paid, to any address on receipt of one dollar 
and fifty cents. Address the autor, R. V. 
Pierce, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE Ros Roy Revo.ver.—In these days 
of sensational advertising it is but just that 
an article possessing intrinsic merit should 
receive editorial mention. We therefore 
take pleasure in calling the attention ot all 
readers of the JOURNAL to the advt. of the 
Rob Roy Revolver. It is really the biggest 
bargain we ever heard of. It is a perfect 
gem, elegantly engraved and thoroughly 
made. In fact, all that is claimed for it and 
more too, and compares ‘avorably with the 
very high priced revolvers and could not be 
bought in this city for anything like the price 
asked, No one should allow this opportun- 
ity to purchase a first class revolver for less 
than half price, go by unnoticed. The ad- 
vertirers, Messrs, ‘l'urner & Ross, are person- 
ally known to us and are an old well known 
and pertectly reliable house.- (Ep.) 


New York, Oct. 2, 1877. 
+ Dr. V. W. BLANcHARD— 
Dear Sir: My attention was called to the 
Blanchard Tonic Extract of Wheat during the 
month of January, this year. From that time 





to the present I have constantly prescribed it | area 


to my patients of all ages from eighteen months 
to eighty-three years. In every case the re- 
sult has been exactly that claimed by you. It 
is by far the most valuable Tonic I have ever 
met with. EpwarpSurron Samira, M.D., 
20 Irving Place. 
Upon call we will give names of many school 
teachers who are using this Food with the 
greatest benefit. 
BLANCHARD Foop CurE Co., 
27 Union Sq., N. ¥. 


WHERE TO SPEND THE 8UMMEK.7 


What man with a family having once been 
crowded into some small “sky parlor” in 
that hottest of all known places—Saratoga 
—or has been continually jostled and elbow- 
ed by the Metropolitan throng that rolic al- 
ternately in dust and surf at Long Branch, 
but that has vowed never again to repair to 
summer resorts And yet with each return- 
ing season comes the query where shall we 
go? Since last season a new commodious 
and elegnt Hote] has been completed and 
furnished by Dr. R. V. Perce, in Buffaio, 
N, Y., at a cost of nearly half a million dol- 
Jars. No place on this continent possesses 
more advantages for the tourist, pleasure 
seeker, or those in search of rest and relaxa- 
tion from the cares of business, than this. 
1st. Its accessibility. 2d, Its ceol, bracing, 
and salubrious climate; the thermometer 
ranging in summer trom 65 two 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 3d, The attra:tions of the Ho- 
teland its environs. All these combine to 
render it the moat desirable resort for those 
in search of relaxation and rest. Located on 
a bluff overlooking the city of Buffalo, Lake 
Erie, Buffalo Bay, and Niagara River ‘as it 
rapidly winds its way between islend and 
villa to the great (‘ataract just beyond, it ef- 
fords one of the finest of American scenes. 
Address all letters of inquiry to “ Manager 
of Invalides’ an! Tourists’ Hotel,” Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

‘—_eoe+ 
WE BELIEVE 
That if everyone wonld use Hop Bitters free- 
ly, there would be much jess sickness and 
misery in the world ; and people are fast find- 


ing this out, whole families keeping well at 
a trifling cost by its use. We advise all to 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 
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OLDEN Hib Se MINA ¥ for young ‘adies 
Bridgeport Coun. Address Miss Emiiy NELSON. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers. Teachers, Basiness Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 


mired Send for catalogue. 





ACKARD’S BusiNESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 ay ee New York. This is a 
professional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
inted with Mesers. Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded im 1858, and has 
made steady in utility and public favor, and 
uow stands at the herd of this class of schools. 
location is nn«urpas<ed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant; the cour-e of study most tboroesh and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently beem reduced, = 
can enter at any time. tiom } 3, 
ve weeks, $55.00 call or vend for - 
taining full particulars. 8. 8. P/ C CKARD, Principal. 
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INE’S BUSINESS rn ge 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal St, Established Paine’s Uptown Col 
lege removed to 907 at Specialties. — Book 
kooping, a gy —— Rudimental and Higher 
Poa wat riting Lessons $3.00 per month, 
ies cyaalifie 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M. 
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INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, W;: D.C. Au 
tummn Clase begins Oct. 24. 1877. Mrs. Louise Pollock 
and Miss Susie Pollock, Principals. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock has been for fifteen years an earnest stadent and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, - transtated 
Mdme, Zime Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and ree +4 1864. Wies 
Susie Polleek graduated im the Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, oe ever since 
successfully engaged in et Teitinaes with 
Freebel’s Kimiergerten System in Mass. and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the POLLOCK 
MRS. LOUISE PO! K or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts., W: 

A Summre KINDERGARTEN.—Mrs. Louise “pollock 
will open a Kindergarten Normal Class for the accom- 
odation of Teachers, commencing July 2d, to continue 
two months, 


N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 





LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 





try it—U. & A. Rochester, N. Y. 











You will exclaim ** Oh My !” too, when you see the 





YOUNG SCIENTIST, 


A Barnegat MONTHLY FOR AMATEURS. 


ce, Mechanics, E: Home Arta, Navu- 
ral Pagie, Use of Tools, wing, Home-made Micro- 
Telescopes, etc., and how to use Ln 
Pi cents per 


me font, ‘Titel Tety, dae 176 


Inter Slate Normal Monthy, = 


Pablished the 15th of each month at MOULTON, 
IOWA, By 
CAMPBELL & POST. 
‘Devoted te EDUCATIONAL interests. Terms, 
75 Cts. per YWear. 
t2" Liberal offer to with payment in 


cash. Send for canvassing outfit. A valuable adver- 
timng medium. Address, 


Inter-State Normal ‘Monthly; 
Moulton, Iowa. 


SQUARE and CUBE ROOT. 


AS SIMPLE AS SIMPLE ADDITION, 
ON AN ENTIRELY NEW PLAN. 
Bacemmented by Se rincipals of over two hua 
rt) 4, the method, to 


H. H. HILL, 
506 Marshfield Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


To f send them on ten trial 
try our Organs. for we on days 














and both ways if Upright Solid 
Waluat’ two 5-octave Sets of Reeds and one 3-co- 
tave Set, 12 List price, 


REDUCED PRICE $85.00. 





Less $10.00 for cash with the order. io Po Se 
Washington, New Jersey. 330-sat 





No. 5 E. 24th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 

STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and —— 

Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo Lan- 


Drawing and Paiu , offers unequalled ad- 
an hye ay ey rst beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 


A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
(Classes of Three “— > #8 per quarter. 
Terms: Two “ 


trict! 
The CO! VA 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the 
commmen from date of entrance. 
SUBSOR: ON BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 


ed Conservatory of Music in the State), 

=e distinct from all other Music Scheols which 
epee Spans ens Sa, aay ame ae 

of obtaining patronage there’ 

The cele ssaeltaed duties Sunes axe waned ta thocshact, 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Mrs, Anna ~ Diehl supplies schools and fami- 
lence from 








PIANOS & ORG \NS 


PRARAARAARS AY 


cnganed & 








PIANOS ORCANS. 


LIGHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to LicHTE & BRaDBUBY,) 


FE erm py ee yy Established 
SS rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th Street, between 
Seat 6th Avenue. Also Sole Agents for 


=| PLAN Ossie ca °%- SO RGAN 


Elegant Upright P ree r= 00 900; yd y only S155. 
7 Octave ag ty men, C808 Cabinet - —_ 
gane, 13 stops u Organs, fmm 
$390; only $115. Elegant $375 Mirror top Organs, 
only 315. Something as — Pianos — Or- 
ns, in my latest large illustra’ ew! 

fall irformation. SENT FREE. hadron DANEEL 
F. F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCE ROOMS, 
AND CHAPELS. 
We offer fine double reed Organs with all the 00 
improvements, in tasty Walnut Cases, for $65.00 
- = Am e time given to test the Organs before pur- 
‘or eo address “he Star Parlor 
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CARPET CLEANING. 
Carpet Cleaning, 


T. LL. Stewart, 


326 7th Ave, N. Y. and 32 & 34 Penn Street, 
Brooklyn. 
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“P]IOM OY} UI souTyORM ysegq = “sse001d Mou og} 4q 
peaoures uyeys Ls0A0 yng youfpue ysnp [Te Aud oN 





Send for circulars or come and see our new patents 
of 1874 & 75, 








BEST SYSTEM OF 


— | Short-Hand Writing 


My me earnest and 
was made to learn Lindsley’s Ta- 

| Sirermn iat il result in success.” 

E. W. ANDREWS, Ep. Vi Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 
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as great as that effected by the railroad over the 
stage coach in trav It saves three-fourtha of the 
yang ape bere eee the labor in writing. This sys- 
tem 


To Teachers. 
with them is solicited. 
inf instruction or books, can be 
obtained at 30 East 14th St.,N. Y. ° 
taaght im Schools im the city or vicinity. 
D. P. LINDSLEY, 


OYS and GIRLS 
Sa Aree fi Alaa 
FICIAL PRESS 


should have one for amusement, 
ae and to a9 money, by doing 
stat one can work it. 
VERY 


one to do his 
the « 
Highest 4 attracted 
Sef OO. Bend te 


rites 











ALLISON & Clonning W. 
Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 
ak lie pene 
no reomeatin, "Pn —= yy a 
and faithfully executed. Carpets altered and re- 


ont neha Pee hoon 
ay K AC AN, Prop. 26t. 


U. 8. CARPET CLEANING, 








106 West 37th Street, New York. 
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L$\Among the Mountains. 

Chester Hotel, amid the lower of the Adiron- 

Fee hous Seen Gectege by Adirondack R. 
Doard one week, $10.00 ; two weeks or more, 98.00. 


Address, M. H. DOWNS, 
Chestertown, Warren Co., N. Y. 


The Treasure. 





























